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lExegettcal jNtes. 

John 15 : 1. — "The vine, the true vine." " True," akrjOtvr), is genu- 
ine; answering to the ideal. Cf. " true light " (to <£fis to akrjOivov), 
John 1:9. In 3 : 33 we read, "God is true" (aXij&js); that is, true as 
contrasted with false. God cannot lie. But in 1 Thess. 1 : 9 God is 
dXi;0ivds, true, real God, as distinguished from idols. In Heb. 8 : 2 
the heavenly tabernacle is called akiqOivr], real, genuine, as distinguished 
from the Mosaic tabernacle, which was only a figure of the heavenly 
reality (Heb. 9 : 24). — 15:11, "might be full," ir\-qp<aOrj. R. V. more 
correctly, " might be fulfilled." The Authorized Version misses the 
distinction between the absolute joy which is Christ's (" the joy that 
is mine ") and the progressive, but finally consummated joy which 
belongs to the disciples. — 15:14, "I command," evTe'AAo/*cu. Habit- 
ually used of giving a specific injunction or precept. The kindred 
noun evroXrj means an order or precept, and hence is commonly used of 
a separate precept as distinguished from the law as a whole (vd/ios). 
See Matt. 22 : 36, 38. Sometimes, however, it is used of the whole 
body of the moral precepts of Christianity, as 1 Tim. 6:14; 2 Pet. 
2 : 21 ; 3: 2. In such cases the idea of an aggregate of special pre- 
cepts is emphasized. — 15 : 22, " cloke," irpoQcunv. Hpo " in front of," 
^j/u "to say." A saying which is placed in front of the truth in 
order to conceal or disguise it. Cf. 1 Thess. 2:5; Acts 27 : 30. 
" Pretext," by which this word is often translated, changes the figure. 
This is irompra "in front of," and texere " to weave." Hence some- 
thing woven in front, like a veil, with a view to deceive. " Excuse " of 
the R. V. is not accurate. The word "cloke" appears in low Latin, 
cloca " a bell " (Fr. cloche, Engl, clock), the name being given to a 
horseman's cloak, from its resemblance to a bell. Similarly, palliate, 
from pallium, " a cloak." 

John 16:4. — "From the beginning," «£ <fy>xv s - Tne A - v - nas 
obscured the meaning by rendering " at the beginning." Some, at 
least, of these things he had told them at the beginning, as Matt. 
10: 16, 17, 18 ; cf. Matt. 5:11. The phrase rather conveys the idea 
of continuity, as John 6 : 64, " Jesus knew all along." He says here, 
" I have not kept these things before you from the beginning." He 
was still with them ; these things were yet in the future, and other 
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topics of more immediate importance demanded attention. — 16:7, 
" It is expedient," avp^ipu. From <w " together " and <t>ipu> " to 
bring." The underlying idea is concurrence of circumstances, as 
Aristoph., Knights, 406 : " Drink a bumper over our good luck («ri 
avixtftopak). Cf. the adjective <rv;u.<£opos, 1 Cor. 7 : 35 : " This I say for 
your own profit" (o-v/i<£opov). See also 1 Cor. 10:33. — 16:8, 
" reprove," cAey£ei. Better as R. V. " convict." The word has sev- 
eral phases of meaning. In earlier classical Greek, to " put to shame" 
(as Horn., Od., xxi, 424); " to confute " (Herod., ii, 115); to "censure" 
or " accuse" (Soph., Antig., 260); to "prove by a chain of reasoning " 
(Arist., Soph. Elench., 9, 1). In Pindar it is found in the sense of 
"conquer" or "surpass" {Pyth., xi, 75). In the New Testament it 
means "reprove" (Luke 3 : 19 ; 1 Tim. 5 : 20); "convince" (1 Cor. 
14 : 24 ; James 2 : 9); "expose by conviction " (James 3 : 20 ; Ephes. 
5:11, 13 ; John 8 : 46); " test and expose with a view to correction," 
and so nearly = " chasten " (Heb. 12:5). These different meanings 
gather themselves up into " convict." Conviction represents the result 
of examination, testing, argument, confutation ; of the exposure, demon- 
stration, and rebuke of error. — 16:22 "have sorrow," Avmjv *x €Te - 
A common form of expression in the New Testament to denote the 
possession or experience of virtues, sensations, desires, emotions, intel- 
lectual or spiritual faculties, faults, or defects. This form of speech 
is stronger than the verb which expresses any one of these. Thus, to 
have faith is stronger than " to believe ; " to have life, than " to live." 
It expresses a distinct, personal realization of the virtue, or fault, or sen- 
timent in question. To " have sorrow " is more than " to be sorrow- 
ful." In Matt. 17:20 Christ does not say, "ye shall remove the 
mountain if ye believe," but " if ye have faith," in ever so small a degree, 
as a conscious, living principle and motive. Cf. " have love," John 
I 3 : 35 ; J John 4:16; " have peace," John 16 : 33 ; " have boldness," 
Heb. 10:19; 1 John 2 : 28. 

John 17 13. — " Might know " (yivuxrKoxn). Might recognize or per- 
ceive. This is striking, that eternal life consists in the knowledge of 
God in Christ. The present tense marks a continuance in the pursuit 
of knowledge ; a progressive perception of God in Christ. 

Thou hast it [the knowledge of God in Christ]; use it, and forthwith, or die. 
For this I say is death, and the sole death, 
When a man's loss comes to him from his gain ; 
Darkness from light, from knowledge ignorance, 
And lack of love from love made manifest. 

— Robert Browning, "A Death in the Desert." 
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John 18 : 22. — " Struck — with the palm of his hand," loW« pamcrim. 
R. V. "with his hand," marg. "with a rod." The kindred verb 
pair%<o, from pairCs " a rod," is etymologically related to pa/38C£a>, from 
pafiSos "a rod," and occurs Matt. 5 : 39 and Matt. 26 : 67, where it is 
distinguished from Ko\a<f>%o> " to strike with the fist." The earlier 
meaning of the word was, without doubt, " to smite with a rod." So 
Herodotus of Xerxes' lashing the waters of the Hellespont (vii, 35). 
The grammarian Phrynichus condemns the use of the word in the 
sense of striking with the hand as not according to good Attic usage, 
and says that the proper expression for a blow on the cheek with the 
open hand is iirl Kopprys ward^ai. This shows that the un-Attic phrase 
had crept into use. In the Septuagint, clearly of a blow with the 
hand (Isa. 1:6; Hos. 11 : 4). — In vs. 23, the verb Scpas seems better 
to suit the meaning, " strike with a rod ; " cf. Luke 12 : 47 ; yet in 2 
Cor. 11:20 that verb is used of smiting in the face (as irp6tro>irov Sipa), 
and in 1 Cor. 9 : 27, in the figure of the boxer, we have, " So fight I 
{■nvKTtvui, with the fists), not as one that beateth (8epmv) the air." It is 
impossible to settle the point conclusively, but, on the whole, it seems 
as well to retain the rendering of the Authorized and Revised Versions. 

Marvin R. Vincent. 
Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, N. Y. 

John 12 132. — "And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all men unto myself." In interpreting this utterance we must remem- 
ber that it is not reported to us exactly as spoken, for the multitude in 
quoting it (in vs. 34) use and repeat the phrase " the Son of man " as 
the one phrase catching their attention, and Jesus, in replying to them, 
lets the phrase stand, as though he had used it. This utterance, then, 
is one which has been colored, or modified, even though slightly, by 
the writer. Yet we probably have the main thought as spoken. 

The lifting up is interpreted as signifying death (1) by John, as 
shown in the next verse, (2) by the multitude who, in vs. 34, place lift- 
ing up in contrast with"abideth forever," and (3) by Jesus himself 
who, in vss. 35 and 36, speaks of himself, the Light, now present and 
shining, as soon to be extinguished. 

The " all men " must be literal, and not hyperbolic, as " the world " 
has been twice referred to in the preceding verse. The drawing, there- 
fore, must be such a drawing as can properly be predicated of all man- 
kind. Such a drawing cannot involve an irresistible might, but a 
drawing by persuasion, or by blessing, an attractive drawing. It cannot 
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mean, then, that all men will exercise faith, or share in his glory, or 
enter into personal discipleship, but that, nevertheless, by his death 
the world as a whole will be attracted toward his person. This inter- 
pretation is confirmed by the reading of some manuscripts, which have 
" everything " instead of " all men." 

The thought of abundant gain through sacrifice has prevailed since 
vs. 24. The grain of wheat that dies brings forth much fruit. The 
man who gives up his life in this world shall preserve it forever. Out 
of earthly service comes heavenly glory. By self-surrender and sacrifice 
worldliness is cast out. Hence the culmination of gracious sacrifice 
shall elevate all the world, drawing it toward Christ. 

John 13 : 27. — " That thou doest, do quickly." Were this a bidding 
to hasten good deeds, it would not be strange. Delays, procrastination, 
hindrances thwart and annul good impulses and righteous plans. But 
these few words are addressed to Judas. He is bidden to accelerate 
his nefarious purpose. It is Jesus who commands Judas to betray. 
This situation constitutes the strangeness and difficulty of the text. 

In the Greek the adverb " quickly " is in the comparative degree 
and should be rendered " more quickly." The command is to make 
haste, to hurry to a conclusion the plan on foot. Perhaps (1) Jesus 
wishes to terminate his own suspense, a suspense so terrible that within 
a few hours in the garden he sweats a bloody sweat and prays that the 
cup, if possible, may pass from him ; or (2) he wishes the sacrifice to 
be made before the sabbath and Passover begin, while yet the prepara- 
tions for the feast are in progress (this is on the supposition that 
the last supper on that Thursday evening preceded the true paschal 
meal by twenty-four hours) ; or (3) for the sake of the betrayer he 
wished Judas to make objective the sin already determined upon in his 
heart, and thus to come so much nearer remorse and repentance. These 
considerations may account for the acceleration. 

But why should Jesus bid Judas " do " ? It must be observed that 
Jesus did not bid Judas initiate a plan or begin a movement. What 
Judas was already doing was simply to be continued. The first clause 
means strictly, " That which thou art doing." Judas had already 
begun. Satan had already entered into him (cf. the first of the verse). 
This is but another instance of how, when choices have been made, 
even divine influences but intensify them. The sun and the rain fall 
upon the just and the unjust alike. Jesus bids and helps all men to 
do what they have determined to do, even while for a long period of 
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companionship and persuasion, such as Judas had enjoyed, he has 
sought to win them to other free choices. God hardened Pharaoh's 
heart, when Pharaoh himself had given direction to that heart. Accord- 
ing as men relate themselves to it, the same gospel is a savor of life 
unto life to some and a savor of death unto death to others. By the 
very powers given him of God a man sins against God. " If I had not 
come and spoken unto them," said Jesus, " they had not had sin : but 
now they have no excuse for their sin " (John 15 : 22). 

John 14 : 1. — " Let not your heart be troubled : ye believe in God, 
believe also in me." This familiar passage is frequently divorced from 
its context. It is spoken to the disciples, after Judas has gone out, 
and has, therefore, no application to those who are not disciples. The 
word " troubled " means deep and anxious agitation. In the context 
three reasons for a troubled heart are suggested: (1) the impending 
betrayal, cf. 13 : 21-30 ; (2) the speedy departure of Jesus, whither the 
disciples cannot come, cf. 13:33, 36; (3) the predicted denial of 
Peter, cf. 13:38. 

The phrase " ye believe in God " may, so far as grammatical form 
is concerned, be either a statement or a command, either in the indi- 
cative or in the imperative mood. Probably it was meant as a statement. 
The disciples, like other Jews, did believe in God and needed not to 
be commanded thereto. Now Jesus, reminding them of this belief as 
a ground of comfort and confidence, virtually claims oneness with 
God (see instances of similar indirect claims in John 5 : 17; 8 : 28, 
38, 58 ; 10 : 29, 38, etc.), and suggests thereby triumph for him and 
resultant calm and safety for them. Paraphrased the verse might read : 
" Though Judas betray me, though I be separated from you, though 
one of you deny me and none now understand me, yet be not dis- 
tressed, for I, as God, shall prevail, unhurt, unchecked, completing 
what I have commenced, the divine purpose in my disciples' salvation." 
The following utterances dwell upon and enlarge this sentiment. 

Themes suggested : (1) temporary obscuration of divine purposes ; 

(2) comfort in the midst of perplexity and distress ; (3) the divinity of 

Jesus a ground of confidence ; (4) the sure triumph of Christ and his 

kingdom. 

Alfred Williams Anthony. 
Cobb Divinity School. 

Matthew 25 : 24-27. — The force of this paragraph lies in the therefore 
of vs. 27. The servant's premise was true, but his conclusion was 
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false. Jesus concedes that God reaps where he does not sow, and 
gathers from the threshing-floor upon which he has not scattered. 
" But," he continues, " thou oughtest therefore, etc." In this very 
hardness is grace and inspiration. Life is significant because it is 
hard ; because a real task is committed to us which involves responsi- 
bility and requires effort. 

The blessing of life is not simply in what God does for us, but 
also, and especially, in what he requires of us. 

Matthew 22:45. — I Q this question the emphasis rests upon the 

word how. Jesus does not deny the Messiah's descent from David, 

nor throw doubt upon it. He simply asks the pharisees to explain the 

nature or significance of this relation. In this he aims to instruct 

them, not to perplex or defeat them. They could not recognize or 

receive the Messiah until they had gained clearer ideas of his relation 

with the conceptions of the Old Testament ; for biblical teachings 

wrongly interpreted and obstinately held may blind the mind and 

close the heart to the very truth which they declare. 

W. H. Ryder. 
Andover Theological Seminary. 

Heb. 4 : 15 and 2 : 18. — A study of the phrase Kara irdvra in Heb. 
4:15 and 2:18 shows that the author of this epistle considers that 
Jesus was tempted, not to do every conceivable sin, but in a thoroughly 
human manner. The paragraph 4 : 14-16 demands this interpretation, 
as its subject is Christ's sympathy. To what experience does it refer ? 
As recorded by Matthew and Luke, the temptation in the wilderness 
is an objective experience, and the proposals of Satan are rejected 
without apparent struggle. This scene can have little weight, as there 
were no eyewitnesses present. A more truly psychological explana- 
tion is supported by a reference of these words to the agony in 
Gethsemane, where the temptation is subjective, and it is only by the 
severest effort that Jesus can subject himself to God's will. Matt. 
26 141 is an echo from that severe mental struggle. This scene is of 
great value, as three drowsy disciples were but a " stone's cast " away. 
This fact, together with the statements in Hebrews, would seem to be 
conclusive that Jesus " suffered being tempted " in a genuinely human 
way. 

H. H. Baker. 
Bar Mills, Me. 
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Isaiah 1:5, 6. — The interpretation that found in these verses the 
doctrine of total depravity went astray. That doctrine, if taught any- 
where in this chapter, finds expression in the fourth verse. The idea 
in vss. 5 and 6 is that, under Jehovah's repeated chastisements, the 
nation has come to the point where it reels and totters from loss of 
blood and dizziness. The wounds, bruises, and open gashes made by 
the divine rod remain unhealed and are a source of weakness and 
misery. Verse 5 may be paraphrased thus : " Why should ye, by added 
apostasy, invite further chastisement? Ye have received already as 
much as ye can bear. Another blow will be your ruin." 

Application : (1) The divine purpose in chastisement is remedial. 
(2) There is a "last call" to repentance before God reluctantly delivers 
the blow that makes repentance impossible. 

Isaiah 8: 6-8. — "The waters of Shiloah " flowed from the fountain 
of the virgin and were connected in some way with the cisterns beneath 
the temple. They formed a trickling rivulet which constituted part of 
the city's water supply in time of siege, and typified the mild and 
unostentatious rule of Jehovah, but "this people" (Judah) despised it 
as insufficient and were " in despair " (we should read D1D53 for fljYWO) 
because of the threatening alliance of Pekah and Rezin against Judah. 
Toward Assyria, a land of broad rivers (symbol of earthly power), they 
turned longing eyes. Ahaz rejected Isaiah's advice (Isa. 7 : 4-9) and 
called on Tiglath-Pileser for help (2 Kings 16 : 7). Of Assyria they 
should have all that they desired and more. The " waters of the river " 
(rightly interpreted by the glossist to mean "the king of Assyria and 
all his glory") should sweep over the land like "a human Euphrates," 
submerging it and bringing it to the verge of ruin. 

Application : ( 1) Divine grace is the least obtrusive and most power- 
ful thing in the world. (2) But God's people are daily tempted to for- 
sake it for the showy and pretentious patronage of worldly men. 

Amos 5 : 21. — "I hate, I despise your feasts ; I will take no delight 
[literally " I will not smell "] in your solemn assemblies." Underneath 
the figure lies the primitive conception of Jehovah as a participant in 
the sacrificial meal. His portion was the "sweet smoke" that rose 
from the burnt offering. His refusal " to smell " was, therefore, vir- 
tually a refusal to be a guest at the offerer's table. The bond of fellow- 
ship was broken, and the worshiper had no longer a divine friend. 

Application : Fellowship with God is not a matter of ritual, but of 
moral affinity. Thomas Franklin Day. 

San Francisco Theological Seminary. 
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Haggal 2 : 11-14. — In these verses the prophet makes two inquiries 
of the priests : (1) " If one bear holy flesh in the skirt of his garment, 
and with his skirt do touch bread, or pottage, or wine, or oil, or any 
meat, shall it become holy?" To which the priests of course responded : 
" No." (2) " If one that is unclean by a dead body touch any of these, 
shall it be unclean?" And the priests replied : "Yes." Then answered 
Haggai and said: "So is this people, and so is this nation, and so is 
every work of their hands, even that which they offer is unclean." 

We here have a parable, which the prophet employs in order to 
show the difference between holiness and uncleanness, and their power 
to spread. And it teaches (1) that evil is more infectious and spreads 
more rapidly than good ; (2) that Israel's self-seeking and consequent 
delay in rebuilding the temple vitiated their every act of worship ; (3) 
that it is not enough to touch things with a holy skirt in order to hal- 
low them : the hand, and not the glove, bespeaks sympathy, interest, 
and love ; and (4) that " whosoever shall keep the whole law and yet 
stumble in one point, he is become guilty of all " (Jas. 2 : 10). 

George L. Robinson. 

McCormick Theological Seminary. 

Rev. 8 : 1. — " And when he opened the seventh seal there followed 
a silence in heaven about (the space of) half an hour." The language, 
thought, and symbolism of the book of Revelation are, of course, dis- 
tinctively Jewish. In this particular context the author is attempting 
to picture last things in human imagery. The sixth seal, which had 
just been opened, described the (first) judgment upon the good, whom, 
as saints in glory, the seer beholds singing praises and hallelujahs to 
God (6 : 12 — 7 : 17). But when the seventh seal was broken, a (second) 
judgment descended — this time upon the wicked. At the spectacle 
which followed, heaven's music stopped, the celestial choirs hushed, 
the orchestras ceased, and every voice was stilled. There was silence 
in heaven. Silence is often impressive. Victor Hugo, in Les Mise- 
rables, tells of the profound, interim silences during the battle of Water- 
loo. The silence here spoken of was no mere surprise at the panoramic 
vision of the church triumphant, but of awe rather, as one after another 
the trumpet blasts announced God's judgment and the vials of God's 
wrath were poured out upon the lost. George L. Robinson. 

McCormick Theological Seminary. 

Psalm 17 : 10-12, 15. — We are here presented with a series of vivid 
word-pictures, produced by placing the principal noun at the beginning 
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of each clause as a case independent. In vs. 10 "fat" (R. V.) is 
better rendered " heart," implying, however, grossness and brutality. 
In vs. ii "steps" implies the going to and fro of daily life. "To 
set the eyes " (R. V.) means to " plan." Baethgen has shown conclu- 
sively that the last words of vs. 1 1 mean to turn aside into a country 
to trespass or plunder (Numb. 21 : 22). 

The following translation attempts to bring out the full force of 
the verses : 

Vs. 10. Their heart— 

They shut it up. 
Their mouth — 

They speak in pride. 

Vs. 11. Our steps — 

Now have they hemmed us in. 
(«. <?., What is our daily life ? It is a state of siege.) 
Their eyes — 
They are planning to trespass on the (Holy) Land. 

Vs. 12. His appearance — 

Like a lion which lusteth to tear the prey, 
And like a young lion 
Crouching in the jungles. 

These verses may be taken as the Old Testament expression of the 
thought that we wrestle, not against flesh and blood, but against prin- 
cipalities and powers. The psalmist finds his support in the expecta- 
tion that he will see God : 

As for me, 
Let me behold thy face in accordance with justice. 
Let me be satisfied with thy likeness. 

When I awake. 

A. S. Carrier. 
McCormick Theological Seminary. 



